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PSYCHOLOGY AS A CAREER’ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


LiIncoLN ScHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


YCHOLOGISTS offer vocational 

guidance in every field, apparently, 
except their own. They have paid com- 
paratively little attention to the possi- 
bilities that their profession offers as a 
life career, yet obviously if psychological 
service in all its broad areas is to be im- 
proved, psychologists must be prepared 
to give young people planning their pro- 
fessional futures constructive advice 
concerning opportunities in psychologi- 
eal work. 

A decade or two ago practicing psy- 
chology was scarcely considered a profes- 
sion for which its members planned a life 
career. Since the days of William James 
in America and still earlier abroad, 
psychology has occupied the talents of 
brilliant teachers and laboratory work- 
ers. On this oceasion we wish to empha- 
size the fact that psychology has become 
a profession, entered public life, con- 
cerned itself with public welfare, and 
become a practical force in the commu- 
nity. 

Even in these pioneering days of our 
profession, we can point to examples of 
psyehologists who have had successful 
and eminent careers. Dr. Goddard, who 

1 Presidential address delivered at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Association of Consult- 


ing Psychologists held at The Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey, May 9, 1936. 


was so long identified with the clinical 
and research work here at Vineland and 
who did creative work in determining the 


causes of feeble-mindedness, is represen- 
tative. 


GROWTH TRENDS IN THE FIELD 


Data concerning consulting and prac- 
ticing psychologists at work today are 
available from several sources. Growth 
trends indicate the rapid increase in the 
number of persons who have entered our 
profession during the past fifteen years. 
Before that time consulting psychologists 
were few and far between. In 1932 it 
was estimated that there were approxi- 
mately twelve hundred persons in this 
country engaged in the practice of psy- 
chology. Today, judging from the work- 
ers listed as members of the psychological 
associations, the number is probably 
nearer fifteen hundred. The contrast 
with the situation twenty-five years ago 
is as remarkable as the contrast in the 
way we live, transport ourselves, eat, 
dress, and recreate. Forty years ago 
when the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation was founded there were just 
thirty-one members, chiefly teachers of 
psychology and those engaged in re- 
search. Psychology at that time was an 
academic subject; its content was specu- 
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lative, more closely allied to philosophy 
than to psychology. Twenty-five years 
ago psychology was chiefly the concern 
of a few professors of psychology whose 
chief interest was in mental states and 
isolated processes. Students studied 
such a subject as reaction time with 
scant recognition of its practical appli- 
cations. Today hundreds of people daily 
take reaction time tests as part of their 
examination for automobile driving. 
There were a few child study experts, 
pediatricians, alienists, and educators 
who were interested in psychology in its 
more practical aspects. There were no 
mental tests in the present conception of 
the term, no clinics, no child guidance or 
child development centers, and no insti- 
tutes for the study of delinquency and 
problem children. Diagnostic and reme- 
dial work in schools, aptitude testing in 
colleges, and prognostic studies of indus- 
trial workers were unknown. There 
were few questionnaires and interviews 
such as constitute routine procedure to- 
day in personnel work. The extent to 
which the clinical field has expanded 
within twenty-five years has been dem- 
onstrated in articles published in the 
March, 1936, number of The Consulting 
Psychologist. 

The increase in the proportion of per- 
sons who practice psychology as com- 
pared with those who teach psychology 
has become most noticeable in the past 
ten or fifteen years. As a teaching pro- 
fession psychology was, and still is, 
largely a man’s field, but the growth 
trends in the profession show that among 
the persons who have recently entered 
the consulting and applied fields the 
women outnumber the men. The word 
*“psychologist’’ in the service sense now 
recurs much more frequently than for- 
merly in the public press. Almost daily 
reference is made in the press to psy- 
chologists practicing in their profession ; 
ten years ago, three mentions a year 
would represent a liberal estimate. In 
spite of the depression, the number of 


psychologists employed has steadily in- 
creased, there are more calls for service, 
and more public interest is shown by the 
layman in our profession. Increasing ac- 
tivity is shown also in bordering fields: 
social service work, guidance and person- 
nel, psychological counseling in educa- 
tional institutions, and medical psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry. 


PROMISING FIELDS OF SERVICE 


Young people in college still undecided 
about a life career are inquiring : ‘‘What 
does a psychologist do? Where does he 
work? What are the services he is called 
upon to give? Is it interesting work? 
Would I find enough in the work to chal- 
lenge my abilities? Can my work as a 
psychologist be creative?’’ A descrip- 
tion of psychological counseling service 
has been given by Symonds.” 

The definition of consulting psycholo- 
gist that has recently been drawn up in 
tentative form for the preliminary pro- 
posal regarding licensing in New York 
State is as follows: 


The practice of psychology is defined within 
the meaning and intent of this article as the 
application of the principles and techniques of 
the science of psychology to the measurement, 
é-aluation, explanation, interpretation, motiva- 
tion, guidance, or - edirection of human behavior. 


The title ‘‘consulting psychologist’’ 
would indicate an individual who has 
received training and experience called 
for under the provisions of the law car- 
rying the definition stated. 

Our work in a broad sense is educa- 
tional. It is diagnostic, remedial, correc- 
tive ; it involves guidance and adjustment 
of both normal and atypical individuals 
in their daily lives. More often than 
formerly the title ‘‘ psychologist’’ implies 
guidance and adjustment service rather 
than routine testing. The chief fields in 
which psychologists work are suggested 
by the types of institutions in which they 

2 Percival M. Symonds. The Province of 


Psychological Counseling. Teachers College 
Record, 1936, 37: 313-327. 
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are employed. Many psychologists are 
employed in educational institutions for 
the normal popu:..on ranging from 
nursery school to college, in institutions 
for atypical subjects, the retarded, the 
feeble-minded, the unstable, the or- 
phaned. Psychologists are regularly 
appointed on the staffs of penal and 
correctional institutions, schools for de- 
linquents and truants. Others work in 
welfare bureaus, social agencies, and 
churches. A large group is employed 
in industry and business for vocational 
placement, consulting, and other guidance 
activities. Others fill positions in the civil 
service, involving psychological advise- 
ment and vocational guidance. Psychol- 
ogists are connected with public and 
private guidance bureaus and with psy- 
chological service centers. They are as- 
sociated with other professional groups 
and individuals, and a considerable num- 
ber engage in private practice on a part- 
or full-time basis. A small group is en- 
gaged in research in the applied field. 
Psychologists are consulted on a wide 
range of problems: automobile accidents, 
child adoption, parent-child relation- 
ships, home and school adjustments, 
placement and guidance in educational 
institutions, sex adjustment, marital rela- 
tions and personal problems, immigra- 
tion. They act as consultants in motion 
pictures, the radio, advertising, business 
efficiency, and in crime and delinquency. 
Their advice is sought concerning human 
adjustments in a changing social order, 
problems of youth and adolescence, prob- 
lems of leisure and recreation, of techni- 
eal efficiency, of conditions that affect 
work and production, and a wide range 
of problems in human learning. They 
make predictions and give technical 
advice regarding special aptitudes. 


TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Dr. Paulsen’s* data showed that psy- 
chologists as a group have spent consid- 
erable time and money getting their 
training, but that the training they have 


received has not always fitted them ade- 
quately for their work. Increasingly, the 
Ph.D. degree is demanded to fill formal 
requirements, but possession of the ad- 
vanced degree does not invariably insure 
competence. The most satisfactory train- 
ing consists of graduate study in which 
emphasis is given both to academic back- 
ground in psychology and to training in 
the techniques required in the practice 
of psychology. Adequate experience con- 
sists of several years’ practice in the 
chosen field under the supervision of an 
expert plus opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the general field in which 
the psychologist is to function. Many 
pioneer consultants have gained their 
most valuable training and experience in 
the job itself. More suitable training 
courses and opportunities for interne- 
ships would insure a better qualified 
group of workers in the future. 


PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


One of the major problems confront- 
ing our profession is the wide hiatus that 
exists between the services psychologists 
are prepared to give to society and the 
public demand for these services. Dr. 
Poffenberger* last year called attention 
to the large number of psychological 
problems perplexing the public, in the 
solution of which psychologists are given 
secant opportunity to cooperate. Psy- 
chologists, even the most successful, are 
not universally recognized as a profes- 
sicval group with distinct services to 
ren. ict. 

Another problem arises from the fact 
that the public is not discriminative. 
Those who need psychological service 
often fail to distinguish between the 
professionally trained person and the 
charlatan. Psychologists are confused 
with members of other professional 
groups whose work has points of simi- 


8 Alice E. Paulsen. Unpublished data from 
a questionnaire relating to salary, advancement, 
and training of practicing psychologists. 

4A. T. Poffenberger. Psychology and Life. 
Psychological Review, 1936, 43: 9-31. 
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larity with our own. The concept of 
what a psychologist is and does varies 
among the laity, who are frequently lack- 
ing in knowledge of the experience, 
background, and professional training 
requisite for psychological service. 

The ‘‘mental tester’’ angle is most 
annoying. Because psychologists are 
competent to give mental tests, adminis- 
ter them expeditiously, and prefer to 
consider mental testing one of their 
distinctive professional services, many 
psychologists are forced into routine 
testing without being given an opportu- 
nity to interpret their own results or use 
other methods of studying behavior. 

These various problems arise from the 
newness of our profession, competition 
with older, better prepared professional 
groups, from the activity of charlatans 
who would trade on our reputation, and 
from the developments in bordering 
fields making it difficult for the layman 
and the employer to distinguish between 
professional workers in allied fields. The 
problems are also due in part to our fail- 
ure to educate the public and to create 
a demand for our services. 

What is being done to solve these 
problems? One progressive move is in 
the direction of certifying and licensing 
qualified psychologists so that competent 
professional workers will be hallmarked 
for the benefit of the public and employ- 
ers of psychologists. The public is being 
educated through our publications and 
professional programs. Our association 
is gradually being strengthened through 
increase in membership distributed 
throughout the country. The quality of 
membership is being improved through 
careful selection of applicants. We need 
a strong federated national association, 
with state and regional groups to set 
professional standards, control legisla- 


tion, present professional programs, and 
disseminate information. Steps are 
being taken to achieve such a federation. 

Training facilities are being improved 
in university centers, and more opportu- 
nities for experience are being provided 
in institutions of high standard. We are 
developing more opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship training. We hope to estab- 
lish closer integration and rapport with 
other professional groups who have 
functions similar to our own in person- 
nel, adjustment, and psychotherapeutic 
work. More careful selection of prospec- 
tive workers and better vocational advise- 
ment is now in force in the university 
training centers. The more promising 
candidates for advanced degrees who 
show interest in our profession and apti- 
tude for it are being encouraged to enter 
the consulting field. Our techniques are 
steadily being improved through re- 
search activities carried on by psycholo- 
gists the world over. We are working 
to raise standards and improve our pro- 
fessional status. 

Whether or not our profession will 
maintain the improved status it is rap- 
idly attaining, whether it will continue 
to develop and expand, depends in large 
measure on the extent to which the indi- 
vidual members make themselves respon- 
sible for growth and development. The 
opportunities were never greater than 
they are today, nor has the outlook ever 
been brighter. Our own achievements 
now and in the future will demonstrate 
whether or not professional psychology 
will continue to offer promising possibili- 
ties as a life vocation. To approach our 
work with skill, tact, artistry, an ap- 
preciation of human values, and with 
respect for our craft remains the deep 
obligation of every member of our pro- 
fession. 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AT THE VINELAND 
LABORATORY 


By EDGAR A. DOLL, Px.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, THE TRAINING SCHOOL aT VINELAND, NEw JERSEY 


HE Training School is a private 

institution ‘‘devoted to the interests 
of those whose minds have not developed 
normally.’’ 8S. Olin Garrison, founder 
and first director of the school, eariy 
sensed the need for scientific study of the 
mentally deficient. His successor, Ed- 
ward R. Johnstone, encouraged research 
in all departments of the school, business, 
farm, home life, treatment and educa- 
tion. This idea of the institution as a 
laboratory led Johnstone to establish, in 
1906, a research department, generally 
known as the Vineland Laboratory, to be 
especially concerned with educational 
and psychological investigation. 

Henry H. Goddard was the first diree- 
tor of research. He was succeeded by 
Stanley D. Porteus in 1919, and he, in 
turn, by Edgar A. Doll in 1925. A 
chronology of the principal events re- 
flected in the history of this laboratory 
from 1906 to 1931, and a resume of re- 
search studies for that period is available 
in a volume commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
laboratory. This volume contains other 
articles dealing with the idea of the in- 
stitution as a laboratory, the relation of 
child research to social progress, the out- 
look for research in the field of mental 
deficiency, and the research opportuni- 
ties especially available at Vineland. 
Reports of the work of this laboratory 
since 1931 are available in the annual re- 
ports of the research department pub- 
lished in The Training School Bulletin. 


1 Edgar A. Doll, ed., Twenty-Five Years. 
Publication of The Training School at Vineland, 
New Jersey, Department of Research, Series 
1932, No.2. Pp. 135. 


The research program of the Vineland 
Laboratory is devoted to the study of the 
nature, causes, consequences, disposition, 
and treatment of mentally deficient chil- 
dren and adults. Research studies are 
conducted in all practicable directions, 
but primarily in psychological research. 
In view of the wide variety of problems 
and the limited number of research stu- 
dents in this field, it is not practicable 
for this laboratory to confine its investi- 
gations for very long to intensive study 
of specific problems. The laboratory has 
urged the importance of studying ex- 
treme deviations in human development. 
for scientific purposes, and for promot- 
ing a better understanding of normal 
development and adjustment. 


ORGANIZATION 


For administrative purposes the labo- 
ratory is organized in three divisions: 
research, clinical and clerical. Most of 
the studies employ the children of the 
resident population. Studies are also 
made of normal subjects for the purpose 
of establishing standards, and of various 
types of handicapped subjects for com- 
parative purposes. Research contacts 
are maintained with the Vineland com- 
munity for access to mentally normal 
children and adults for purposes of nor- 
mal comparisons. Broad contacts are 
also maintained with other institutions 
and laboratories for access to special 
types of subjects and for resources not 
available at Vineland. 

The research division is charged with 
the study of various research problems 
arising from daily contact with mentally 
deficient subjects. These problems con- 
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front the staff as questions precipitated 
by the need for investigating detailed 
aspects of mental deficiency reflected by 
individuals or groups. They may have 
either a practical or scientific bearing, or 
they may deal with theoretical, methodo- 
logical, or systematic considerations. 
The laboratory is not limited to applied 
research, but is free to investigate any 
aspect of mental deficiency by any 
method of approach. In general, those 
problems are avoided which can be pur- 
sued equally well, or to better advan- 
tage, under university auspices. 

The clinical division is charged with 
the diagnosis and classification of resi- 
dent subjects for research purposes. 
The results of these clinical studies are 
made available to the institution as an 
incidental service of the laboratory 
toward a scientific basis for care and 
treatment. This division engages in the 
standardization and evaluation of clini- 
cal devices and measurement methods for 
the continuing improvement of clinical 
procedures and categories. This division 
also conducts research case studies and 
undertakes specific research problems of 
a clinical nature designed both to im- 
prove clinical theory and practice and to 
shed light on the nature and characteris- 
tics of mental deficiency. 

The clerical division is charged with 
the organization of clinical data for both 
service and research purposes in order 
that these data may be as immediately 
available as possible. Progressive his- 
tories are maintained for each patient so 
that the entire case history of any indi- 
vidual may be reviewed quickly. This 
division maintains a summary record 
file, visibly indexed for various critical 
items. This file makes each ‘‘child’’ in 
the institution readily available for re- 
search purposes as an individual or as a 
member of a selected group. 

The clerical division has the care of 
an adequate research library of several 
thousand reference volumes and sixty 
eurrent scientific journals. This di- 


vision also assists in preparing and 
editing manuscripts for publication, and 
carries a large volume of correspondence. 

The Vineland Laboratory provides 
graduate instruction and experience in 
the field of psychological research in 
mental deficiency. Staff appointments 
are made for relatively short periods and 
to relatively young personnel likely to 
continue a later interest in this field. A 
limited number of research fellow ap- 
pointments are available each year as 
graduate interneships. These provide 
maintenance in the institution with op- 
portunity for instruction and experience 
in clinical and abnormal psychology. 
The general plan for most of these fel- 
lows is to devote half-time to clinical 
training and half-time to research. In- 
dependent research is encouraged at 
standard levels of graduate instruction. 

Affiliation is maintained with leading 
colleges and universities. Eight organ- 
ized graduate courses are offered in 
direct affiliation with Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Credit for such instruction is 
granted in individual cases and many 
graduate theses have been completed at 
Vineland. Affiliation is also maintained, 
which enables graduate students to con- 
duct research at Vineland, under the aus- 
pices of their major advisors in their 
graduate schools. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The current research program is con- 
cerned with three major groups of prob- 
lems: (1) studies in physiological psy- 
chology ; (2) studies in the measurement 
of social competence; and (3) clarifica- 
‘ion of the concept and definition of 
mental deficiency. 

Early in 1929 the Vineland Labora- 
tory began a series of studies with 
mentally deficient subjects with motor 
handicaps resulting from intracranial 
birth lesions. These studies were origi- 
nally designed to clarify this condition 
as a clinical category of mental de- 
ficiency. Out of these investigations has 
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grown not only a more precise descrip- 
tion of this condition as a clinical cate- 
gory, but also a survey of the incidence 
of this condition in an institutional 
population of mentally deficient children 
and adults. Intracranial birth lesions 
can now be viewed with some certainty 
not only as a category but also as a spe- 
cific cause of mental deficiency in a 
definite proportion of cases. The impli- 
cations of this work for mentally defi- 
cient children without motor handicaps, 
where the intellectual deficiency is the 
result of intracranial birth lesions unac- 
companied by motor consequences, are 
clear, but as yet not carefully investi- 
gated. 

Practically all of the current research 
program has been derived from this cen- 
tral problem. Investigation begun on 
the evaluation of treatment has led to 
a group of physiological studies, has 
produced a scale for the measurement of 
social competence, and has revived in- 
terest in differential mental: diagnosis. 
Thus we have a definite demonstration 
of how research study begun in one direc- 
tion becomes ramified in other directions, 
with perhaps profitable consequences 
beyond the original problem. 


Physiological Psychology 

Studies in the field of physiological 
psychology are being conducted under 
the direction of Dr. George Kreezer. 
These studies are concerned with two gen- 
eral types of problems: (1) a search for 
physiological indicators of brain condi- 
tions in the mentally deficient; and (2) 
the comparative investigation of motor 
functions in the mentally deficient and 
the normal. In the investigation of 
physiological indicators of brain condi- 
tions, two types of technique have so far 
been employed, the chronaxy technique, 
and the technique for recording the elec- 
trie potentials of the brain. The specific 
aim of these studies is to determine 
whether a given physiological indicator 
is capable of revealing differences in 


brain processes associated with the psy- 
chological deficiencies of the mentally 
deficient. 

Preliminary investigation of motor 
chronaxies has revealed significant de- 
viations in the mentally deficient of low 
mental age compared with those of high 
mental age and with mentally normal 
individuals. The deviations found cor- 
respond in direction to those found in 
new-born infants, and in animals or hu- 
man subjects in whom the activity of the 
brain has been depressed by some phys- 
iological condition. The results point to 
certain directions in which further re- 
search is needed before the adequacy of 
the chronaxy technique as an index of 
brain conditions in the mentally deficient 
ean be fully determined. 

Work upon brain potentials (electro- 
encephalograms) of the mentally defi- 
cient has been actively pursued during 
the past two years. This technique seems 
to offer much promise as a procedure for 
study of cortical processes in intact indi- 
viduals, since the phenomena recorded 
are a direct result of the activity of the 
cerebral cortex. The main groups of 
subjects so far investigated have been: 
(1) the mongolian and hereditary types 
among the mentally deficient, and (2) 
young children and adults among the 
mentally normal. The results show dis- 
tinct differences between the electroen- 
cephalograms of the lower and higher 
intelligence levels of a given etiological 
type. They also give indications of dif- 
ferences among etiological types. Cau- 
tion is necessary in drawing any but 
tentative conclusions in view of the indi- 
vidual differences found among subjects 
of any given type. Active work im this 
field is being continued. 

The studies undertaken upon motor 
functions originated in an effort to in- 
vestigate by laboratory procedurrs the 
specific motor defects of the birth- 
injured feeble-minded and to measure 
the changes occurring as a result of 
growth and treatment. The methods 
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devised for these purposes have proved 
to be of general value, and inquiry has 
therefore been extended to the compari- 
son of the course of development of 
motor functions in the mentally deficient 
and the normal. The motor functions 
thus far investigated include the organi- 
zation of movements in walking, the 
range and velocity of individual joint 
movements, the coordination of antag- 
onistic muscle groups, and degree of 
muscle tonus. Certain of these motor 
studies have been carried out in collabo- 
ration with Dr. A. Douglas Glanville. 
Detailed reports of several of them have 
been published or are now in press. 


Social Competence 


The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
is a product of many years of considera- 
tion of the social criterion of mental 
deficiency and the need for a schedule of 
genetic development. The actual con- 
struction of the scale, however, was pre- 
cipitated by recent work at the Vineland 
Laboratory designed to measure the 
improvement of birth-injured mentally 
deficient children following muscle train- 
ing. This problem required some mea- 
sure of the social competence of these 
birth-inyured subjects. The range of 
abilities presented among the subjects 
suggested that this measure be expressed 
in terms of genetic development. 

The first construction of such a scale 
was accomplished with the assistance of 
S. Geraldine Longwell in the summer of 
1934, and the first report published in 
April, 1935. Further work on revision, 
standardization, and validation was ac- 
complished rapidly during the next year 
with the assistance of Katherine Preston 
Bradway and the laboratory staff as a 
whole. Preliminary reports of this work 
have been published in various journals 
and a more elaborate report in book form 
is now in preparation. The book publi- 
cation of the seale will present the back- 


ground and philosophy of the method, 
elaboration of procedure, detailed diseus- 
sion and definition of the items, the nor- 
mal standardization, the feeble-minded 
validation, individual case studies, group 
studies in various fields of application, 
and other details. 

In addition to the normative stand- 
ardization and the feeble-minded valida- 
tion, application studies have been made 
with the deaf, with the blind, with special 
class children, with a small group of 
Pueblo Indians, with feeble-minded erip- 
pled subjects, in family history studies 
of heredity, and with reference to such 
problems as race, cultural status, in- 
fluence of environmental opportunity 
and training, and so‘on. Studies imme- 
diately contemplated include applica- 
tions with delinquents and with the 
insane. The method is also being used 
as a system of classification for the dif- 
ferent grades of mental deficiency. 
Numerous studies are being conducted in 
consultation with students at other lab- 
oratories, at universities, in publie school 
systems, and at other institutions. 


Differential Diagnosis 

Fhe use of general intelligence tests 
shows serious statistical overlap between 
high-grade feeble-mindedness and low- 
grade normality which requires careful 
use of the complete clinical syllabus for 
differential diagnosis. Mental deficiency 
is defined as social incompetence due to 
arrested mental development. The cri- 
terion of social competence can now be 
satisfied by use of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale. This scale can also be 
used to reveal genetic retardation in 
development. The criterion of arrested 
mental development, that is, the I.Q. lim- 
its and mental age limits which mark off 
deficiency from normaltiy, has not yet 
been adequately established. The Vine- 
land Laboratory is continuing to lend its 
clinical resources for a solution to this 
difficult problem. 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists to be 
held May 7-8 at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany include an 
informal conference Friday evening in 
the Ten Eyck Hotel. Saturday morning 
there will be programs with papers. 
Luncheon will be served from 12:45 to 
2:15, at which time Dr. Douglas Fryer 
will report on the activities of the Na- 
tional Committee on Applied and Pro- 
fessional Psychology. The afternoon 
program will consist of a symposium and 
round table discussions. The annual 
dinner will be held at the Roger Williams 
Restaurant at 6:15 o’clock. 

Anyone wishing to exhibit materials at 
the annual meeting should communicate 
with Dr. Ethel L. Cornell, Educational 
Research Division, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 


It is stated in an interim progress report 
of the National Committee for Affiliation 
of Applied and Professional Psychology 
that a program of professional psychol- 
ogy will be held August 30-31, 1937, at 
the University of Minnesota, prior to the 
annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. This program will 
be sponsored by all organizations of 
professional and applied psychology and 
with the approval of the A.P.A. Robert 
A. Brotemarkle is chairman of an affili- 
ated program committee in which all 
groups of specialized psychologists are 
represented. Five section boards have 
been appointed to assemble opinion and 
make plans for section organization, as 
previously outlined in the January—Feb- 
ruary issue of this Journal. Eight pro- 
fessional committees have been appointed 


to study various activities in applied 
psychology as a basis for outlining the 
necessary functions of a professional so- 
ciety. These are: Committee on Profes- 
sional Relations, Clark L. Hull (Yale) 
and 4. T. Poffenberger (Columbia), co- 
chairmen; Committee on Technical Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, R. H. Payn- 
ter (Long Island), chairman ; Committee 
on Coordinated Publication of Applied 
Journals, J. P. Porter (Ohio), chairman ; 
Committee on Publication of Technical 
Manuals, H. A. Toops (Ohio State), 
chairman; Committee on Quantitative 
Professional Standards for Membership, 
L. J. O’Rourke (Washington D. C.), 
chairman; Committee on Constitution, 
J. E. Anderson (Minnesota), chairman ; 
Committee on Employment, and Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, appointments 


pending. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Valley Association of 
Psychologists held its monthly meeting 
February 13, 1937, at Saint Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. Dr. Albert 
Kurtz, in an address on ‘‘ Psychometric 
Methods,’’ presented some of the recent 
developments in the application of sta- 
tistical methods to psychological prob- 
lems. 

The officers of the Connecticut Valley 
Association of Psychologists for the year 
1936-37 are: President, Dr. William A. 
Hunt, Connecticut College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, Connecticut 
State College; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Carl L. Altmaier, Jr., Trinity Col- 
lege. Dr. Marion A. Bills is chairman of 
the Program Committee. 

The Spring meeting of the association 
will be held at Trinity College, Hart- 
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ford, May 15, 1937. Dr. Goldstein of 
the Montorose Hospital will deliver an 
address. Visitors are invited to attend. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of Consulting 
Psychologists held a meeting in the early 
part of March for the purpose of con- 
sidering standards for the licensing of 


school psychologists. 


MICHIGAN 


The Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the Michigan Psychological Asso- 
ciation is making a careful job analysis 
of what psychologists in Michigan are 
doing, as a preliminary step toward 
achieving better training and profes- 
sional recognition for psychologists. Dr. 
Marion Fitzsimmons is chairman of the 
committee. 

MINNESOTA 
The Minnesota Society of Applied Psy- 
chology held a dinner n-veting at the 
Minnesota Union, January 25, followed 
by a panel discussion on the topic, ‘‘The 
Place of the Psychiatrist, the Social 
Worker, and the Psychologist in the 
Human Behavior Clinic.’’ 

A luncheon meeting of the Minnesota 
Society for Applied Psychology was held 
at the Minnesota Union in Minneapolis, 
Saturday, February 27. Following three 
ten-minute presentations of actual cases 
in the experience of social case workers 
there was a discussion involving two 
questions: (1) What examinations would 
the psychologist want to make on the case 
and what other information would he 
desire to obtain? (2) Assuming the de- 
sired information to have been acquired, 
what is the psychologist’s recommenda- 
tion on the case? The case workers who 
were guests were E. B. Ring, D. Shean, 
and C. F. Mitchell. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Association of Psycho!- 
ogists has issued a mimeographed year- 
book including the Constitution and a 
list of officers and members of the associ- 
ation. 


NEW YORE 


Tentative plans for the organization of 
a New York State Association of Applied 
and Professional Psychologists will be 
considered at the Albany meeting. 


Members of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists in the metropolitan 
area of New York City have held a series 
of dinner meetings at the West Side 
Young Men’s Christian Association. On 
January 8 the topic of discussion was 
‘Methods of Dealing with Behavior 
Problems.’’ Dr. Ruth Strang presided. 
On March 2 the meeting was held jointly 
with the New York Vocational Guidance 
Association. Dr. Joseph Hanna presided. 


In response to requests from members of 
the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists the Executive Committee has taken 
up with Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, of 
the Board of Examiners of the New York 
City Board of Education, the interpreta- 
tion of the by-law on requirements for 
psychologists. A report will be pre- 
sented later. 


OHIO 


Members of the Southern Branch of the 
Ohio Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists held a dinner meeting in Cincinnati 
on February 18. Dr. E. A. Rundquist 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Board 
of Education, presented a description of 
his work on the measurement of person- 
ality, carried on during the past two 
years in the eighth grade of the public 
schools in Cincinnati. 
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New Light 
Goopwin Watson 
Tracuers COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE big blaze of new light for this 

issue is the new Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon (17). We have been 
watching for the dawn of this star of 
the first magnitude for many months. 
Rumor had it appearing every season for 
the past five years. Well, it’s out now, 
and all you boys and girls can come on 
back to school and learn a whole new 
set of fancy tricks. Put away the little 
book with the coins, key, knife and shoe- 
string, and be prepared now to unpack 
an outfit like that of a travelling magi- 
cian! It ought to be kind of impressive 
for clients, anyhow. We assume with 
good reason that the new materials will 
give more comprehensive and reliable 
samples of intellectual performance. We 
are anticipating quite a murmur of pro- 
test, however, from those who will never 
again find any test so simple and con- 
venient as their familiar old Stanford- 
Binet. 

Among minor technical contributions 
of recent months, we note Langer’s (16) 
invention of the tremograph, which is a 
system of levers and a camera permitting 
continuous recording of slight tremors 
of the hand. It ought to help further 
the study of emotional disintegration so 
well begun by Luria. A handy aid is 
Conway’s (6) scoring slip for the Bern- 
reuter, permitting a score on all cate- 
gories at once, reducing the usual time 
and error. 

A low-grade humorous magazine, cari- 
eaturing digests of digests, offers an ab- 
stract of Gone with the Wind which boils 
down to ‘‘Scarlett hated Yankees.’’ We 
touch a like level of absurdity in trying 
to give in a sentence or two the gist of 


‘*Mental Hygiene and Adjustment,’’ the 
current Review of Educational Research 
(2). The monograph starts off at its 
peak with George 8. Stevenson’s masterly 
and simple statement of the major trends 
in the recent history of the mental hy- 
giene movement. Most of the 700 odd 
studies (Why didn’t Baker or his secre- 
tary eliminate duplications in the bibli- 
ography?) reviewed will nct contribute 
much new insight to any competent psy- 
chologist, but each of us will probably 
glean a few kernels that we had missed. 
We were amused, for instance, by the 
Johnson-Terman finding, which had es- 
caped us before, that divorced women are 
especially intellectual, vigorous, self- 
reliant, and tolerant. Whatever will 
happen to the good old Amerizan home 
if such rumors get out? 

The American Medical Association has 
just issued a new handbook called Glan- 
dular Physiology and Therapy (11) 
which gives highly competent reviews of 
the field by thirty-one contributors. 
Although the book is written for medical 
practitioners and does not deal primarily 
with personality problems, every clinic 
worker can use some of the information 
it contains. 

Ten years ago, in one of those friendly 
arguments which we fall into from time 
to time with psychoanalysts, we were 
‘urging the need for publishing more 
research findings and statistical check- 
ups. A world-famous analyst made two 
good rejoinders. One was that they were 
too busy doing useful work to try to con- 
vince the skeptics who muse in university 
halls, and the other was that resistance to 
psychoanalysis wasn’t really rational nor 
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to be met by factual data. All the same 
we delight in the growing application of 
research techniques in the field of psycho- 
analysis. Hyman (14) checked forty- 
two cases referred for analysis and found 
success with one among fifteen psychotics 
and seventeen of twenty-eight with 
milder disorders. Alexander and Men- 
ninger (1) checked the Freudian hypoth- 
esis of connection between persecutory 
delusions and anal functioning and 
found seventy-two percent of patients 
with delusions of persecution who were 
constipated, seventy-seven percent of 
depression psychoses constipated, but 
only twenty-six percent of controls con- 
stipated. Research along another line is 
contributed by Zilboorg (18) who upsets 
a number of traditions about suicide. 
Apparently suicide is not stimulated by 
civilization, nor is it produced only by 
depression psychosis. Suicide may be an 
expression of spite or personal devotion 
or loyalty to a cause. 

Another upsetter among researches has 
been Dimock’s (8) all-round check-up on 
adolescents. A lot of textbooks may have 
to back down on what they have taken 
for granted about motor awkwardness 
and religious awakening at puberty. Sig- 
nificant for the counselor was Dimock’s 
rating of twenty-five percent of adoles- 
cents as without a minimum degree of 
social acceptance or status. The same 
magazine (Northwestern’s publication, 
Educational Trends, which offers some 
of the best educational thinking today) 
carries an article on guidance by Fearing 
(10), which challenges common assump- 
tions of the desirability of conformity, 
the potency of heredity, the usefulness 


of personality tests, and even the reality. 


of ‘‘mental mechanisms.’’ Fearing finds 
the essential cause of personal maladjust- 
ment in a society which is out of kilter. 
He may not be so far off, at that. 

Two new studies, Bernhardt (4), and 
Balken and others (3), show that nutri- 
tion does influence intelligence signifi- 


cantly, so now there’s another field of 
knowledge for the counselor to keep up 
with. 

A manual for lay counselors is a diffi- 
cult project. One must avoid saying only 
the obvious and at the same time prevent 
untrained persons from getting in over 
their depth and doing more harm than 
good. The Elliotts (9), in their new 
manual, succeed admirably in keeping 
within the narrow channel and offering 
help toward mature, responsible, social- 
ized life-planning. 

As helps in psychotherapy we acknowl- 
edge Credner’s (7) question, ‘‘ What 
fiasco repeats itself in this life story?,’’ 
and Laforgue’s (15) article pointing out 
how any fixed rule (even the funda- 
mental rule of psychoanalysis to say 
everything which comes to mind) be- 
comes a focus for aggressive opposition 
and the occasion of a struggle between 
analyst and patient. This recognition 
of the dynamics of the analytic situation 
is getting to be the heart of modern 
psychotherapy. The February meetings 
of the American Orthopsychiatrie Asso- 
ciation showed that under many different 
names (passive technique, relationship 
therapy, and so on) the analysis of emo- 
tional undercurrents between the coun- 
selor (also called by many different 
names) and the counselee is recognized 
as the most important aspect of therapy. 
The counselor tries, of course, to be only 
an objective surface against which the 
free and natural responses of the subject 
ean be reflected for the subject’s better 
insight and control. The emphasis upon 
the analysis of behavior here and now, 
in contrast to the emphasis upon history 
alone, introduces better possibilities of 
scientific recording. At the same time 
it seems to preclude much group train- 
ing, because the same offering will mean 
such different things to different individ- 
uals. In this connection Chappell and 
Stevenson (5) report that an experi- 
mental group suffering from peptic 
ulcer, but trained to relax and to recall 
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pleasant experiences, recovered much 
more quickly and permanently than did 
a control group with the same diet 
ungraced by psychology. 

Two articles by Gooch and associates 
(12, 13) tell of guidance programs which 
are well integrated with community life. 
We recommend them particularly to psy- 
chologists concerned to bring insight in 
individuals into closer relationship with 
social planning. 

Now if you, respected reader, come 
across brilliant beams of new light, or 
have perchance yourself contributed a 
tiny gleam or a great star-shell, please 
send a note calling attention. We know 
we miss some excellent flashes, yet in our 
clumsy way we are pathetically eager to 
keep all consulting psychologists illumi- 
nated up to the last foot-candle. 
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| Resources for the Consultant 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


At last the long-expected revised Stan- 
ford-Binet scales are available. They 
represent another important step toward 
the perfection of the original Binet in- 
telligence scale. Improvement of the 
1916 Stanford revision of the Binet- 
Simon intelligence scale is along the 
following lines: (1) a wider age range, 
beginning with the second year and ex- 
tending to more adequate measures for 
superior adults; (2) a more adequate 
sampling of abilities represented by one 
hundred twenty-nine tests instead of 
ninety; and (3) greater validity and 
reliability. Two equivalent forms of 
the new revision have been standard- 
ized on a more representative sampling 
than other individual tests. The manual 
of directions (Measuring Intelligence, 
$2.25), record booklets, Forms L and M 
($2.00 per package of 25), and test mate- 
rials in a convenient wooden box ($8.00) 
may be obtained from Houghton Mifflin, 
New York. 


The Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, 
prepared by Andrew W. Brown with the 
assistance of Seymour P. Stein and 
Perry L. Rohrer, is a test of general 
intelligence which has been used for 
some time at the Chicago Institute for 
Juvenile Research. It has been stand- 
ardized for both verbal and pantomime 
directions. The verbal directions have 
been standardized on about two hundred 
eases for each age group up to and in- 
eluding fourteen-year-olds; the norms 
for the adult group are based on three 
hundred and fifty cases. The retest re- 
liability for a group of 123 children in 
grades four, five, and six is 0.91. The 
correlations with other intelligence tests 


are as follows: Grace Arthur Perform- 
ance Seale, 0.65; Pintner Non-Language 
Test, 0.82. It is now being distributed 
by the Chicago Area Project, Incorpo- 
rated, 907 South Lincoln Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Another important non-verbal test of 
intelligence is the Cornell-Coze Perform- 
ance Ability Scale. It includes the Man- 
ikin-Profile, Block-Designs, Picture-Ar- 
rangement, Digit-Symbol, Memory-for- 
Designs, Cube-Construction, and Pic- 
ture-Completion tests. The last-named 
test is new. This test has the advantage 
of being convenient to transport, admin- 
ister, and score and of presenting inter- 
esting problems to the subject. The 
reliability as reported by the authors is 
high. The scale, examination manual, 
and record blanks are obtainable from 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and the materials from Ellen Wilson, 
1013 North Madison Street, Rome, N. Y. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The 1937 Iowa Every Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills is a useful battery of 
achievement tests for grades six, seven, 
and eight. The complete battery re- 
quires slightly more than five hours for 
administration. It consists of Test A, 
Silent Reading Comprehension; Test B, 
Vocabulary, Basic Study Skills; Test C, 
Basic Language Skills ; and Test D, Basic 
Arithmetic Skills. Ingenious scoring 
keys and a detailed manual are pro- 
vided. Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Thompson Business Practice Test is 
an objective measure of achievement in 
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general business practice as presented in 
various junior and senior high school 
courses. Form A, $1.50 per package of 
25. Specimen set, 20 cents. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


To those interested in the diagnosis of 
reading ability, the Mooseheart Phonetic 
Discrimination Test will be of interest. 
The stimuli presented by means of phono- 
graphic records consist of a number of 
pairs of phonetic elements phonograph- 
ically recorded. The responses, ‘‘same’’ 
and ‘‘different,’’ are recorded on a sepa- 
rate blank. The test is primarily an 
individual diagnostic instrument that 
may be administered to large groups. 
C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 North 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


An important contribution to the pre- 
diction of success in reading and to the 
diagnosis of causes of poor reading in 
children between five-and-a-half and 
eight-and-a-half years is made by the 
Reading Aptitude Tests, prepared by 
Marion Monroe. The battery includes 
visual, auditory, motor, articulation, and 
language tests. Reliability is reported 
as 0.87. Houghton Mifflin, New York. 


The Hildreth Arithmetic Achievement 
Test for use in al! grades from two 
through six comprises a series of tests 
measuring speed and accuracy in num- 
ber combinations, number knowledge, 
skill in computation and in the use of 
signs, and ability to read and solve 
written problems. Form 1, sample set, 
15 cents ; per hundred, $4.20. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN READING 
Answer keys for the Gates-Peardon 


Practice Exercises and the McCall- 
Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Read- 
ing have recently been prepared and are 
available without charge. These together 
with the Strang Study Type of Reading 
Ezercises are published by the Bu. 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. The 
latter may be used with entire classes 
in English, social science and other sub- 
jects in high school and with special 
remedial groups in college. The first 
exercise arouses interest in the reading 
process; nineteen other exercises give 
further insight into the reading process 
and suggestions for building vocabulary, 
getting the author’s thought, and gain- 
ing other reading skills. Per copy, 40 
cents; manual, 30 cents. 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


In the attempt to measure educational 
outcomes other than achievement in 
school subjects, the authors of the Mod- 
ern Achievement Test have prepared a 
supplementary test, entitled The Socially 
Competent Person, for use in junior high 
school grades. The test is divided into 
four parts: Health Competence, Compe- 
tence in Family and Community Rela- 
tio.ships, and Social-Civic Competence. 
No price until standardized. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Consulting psychologists wishing to in- 
crease their familiarity with occupa- 
tional opportunities may obtain a num- 
ber of useful publications at cost from 
the National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. A com- 
plete list of publications will be for- 
warded upon request. 
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Book Review 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ALFRED BINET’S 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Edith J. Varon. Psy- 
chological Monographs, 1935, 46, No. 3. Pp. 
129. Psychological Review Company, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


This monograph gives a clear description of the 
development of Binet’s psychology from his ear- 
liest work until his death. The author shows 
how he started as a strict associationist, and then 
how he gradually found that he could not explain 
‘*all psychology’’ by associationism. His ex- 
perimentation led him gradually to a dynamic 
psychology emphasizing the importance of bodily 
attitudes. 

The author draws a detailed picture of this 
steady development of Binet’s psychology. His 
writings are taken up in chronological order and 
his changing viewpoint is illustrated by numer- 
ous and effective quotations from his books and 
articles. A casual study of Binet’s numerous 
investigations might lead to the conclusion that 
there was no system or order in his work. He 
jumps from animal magnetism to alterations of 
the personality, from suggestibility to the con- 
sumption of bread during intellectual work, the 
head circumference of the deaf, the construction 
of intelligence tests, and so on. There seems no 
rhyme or reason in his work unless one delves 
deeper, and this the author of our monograph 
does for us, and shows how all of these seem- 
ingly heterogeneous pieces of work were really 
a logical outcome of the evolution of Binet’s 
psychology. 

When we get the whole picture of his work in 
this manner, we see what a relatively small part 
is taken by the world-famous Binet-Simon iutel- 
ligence scale. We, in America, are inclined to 
think of Binet’s whole work as centering around 
the famous seale. Many psychologists, indeed, 
would seem to regard this as Binet’s sole con- 
tribution to psychology. There can, of course, 
be no question as to the brilliancy of this par- 
ticular work of Binet’s. The adaptations of his 
scale in other countries and the application of 
it in education have wrought profound changes 
in our thinking of and dealing with children. 
In the general development of Binet’s work, 
however, the scale was merely the application of 
his ideas concerning individual differences, upon 
the study of which he spent the major part of 
his life. 

It was his interest in individual differences 
that led Binet to devise tests. These tests 
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showed differences and these differences resulted 
in his description of various types of individuals. 
From psychological types he moved over to dif- 
ferences in amount and so arrived at degrees 
of intelligence. These quantitative differences 
would, he believed, be instrumental in leading 
to further qualitative differences between indi- 
viduals. Binet was never deceived as to what 
his quantitative measures were. He appreciated 
fully the difference between his type of measure- 
ment and physical measurement. As he says, 
**Tt is a classification, not a measurement.’’ 

The enormous output of this man is amazing. 
The bibliography covers eight pages. Many 
volumes of L’annee psychologique were written 
almost entirely by Binet or by Binet and a col- 
laborator. The wide diversity of his interests 
is remarkable. When any student suggests to 
the reviewer a study of the relationship between 
some physical or mental] factor and intelligence, 
it has been his custom for many years to send 
the student to look up what Binet had done, and 
this has almost always proved profitable. 

This monograph by Miss Varon is a welcome 
addition to the scanty literature about Binet in 
the English language. She has given us in 
broad outlines the general development of his 
psychology from the beginning to its abrupt end. 
She has not attempted a detailed description of 
his numerous studies. She has tried to place 
his measurement of intelligence in its correct 
setting in his total life’s work. She has paid 
little attention to the educational applications 
and interests of Binet. She set out to show the 
general development of his psychology and this 
she has done admirably. 

This monograph supplemen‘s very well the 
three chapters devoted to Binet in Peterson’s 
Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. 
Peterson gives the details of the development of 
Binet’s tests of intelligence. Our author in this 
monograph shows how Binet’s work on intelli- 
gence fits into his total work. 

R. Prntner, Professor of Education 
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